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“THIS FREEDOM” 


PART |: CIVIL LIBERTY IN PEACE-TIME 


NLY by the destruction of Nazism, and 
O by resistance to ruthless aggression, can 
the Nations of the British Commonwealth hope 
to continue the liberties which are theirs under 
the British Crown, and the world itself be 
spared a descent into a new and terrible age 
of barbarism”. These words of Prime Min- 
ister Mackenzie King, broadcast on October 
27, 1939, to the Canadian people, sum up the 
motives which inspire every British soldier and 
citizen who is playing his part in the War to- 
day. 

This War is being waged to defend demo- 
cratic freedom against totalitarian tyranny: 
and so “the liberties which are ours under the 
British Crown” lie at the very root of our 
enthusiasm for the cause we are fighting for. 
lhe essence of our democracy is to be found, 
first in our democratic institutions—parlia- 
ments, councils, law courts—and secondly, in 
our democratic customs, which allow the in- 
dividual citizen to think for himself, to profess 
what religion he pleases, to earn his living 
freely, to form associations with others, and 
last but not least) to express himself, by word 
and in writing, on matters of public policy. 
hese liberties of the individual were won, and 
have been handed down to us, by past genera- 


tions; and in normal times of peace they are 
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jealously guarded by public opinion. However, 
liberties have to be suspended or modified dur- 
ing war—we trust our Government to say how 
far and how long. But this trust does not 
absolve the citizen from the duty of exercising 
vigilance to see that these liberties are not 
unduly curtailed, or their restoration unneces- 
sarily delayed. 

It is particularly important to encourage 
such vigilance in Canada, inasmuch as tradi- 
tional respect for civil liberties is not so deep- 
rooted in this country as it is in Britain itself. 
There are various reasons for this: historical, 
racial and religious. For instance, French 
Canadians, forming nearly one-third of the 
population of the Dominion, naturally do not 
wholly share the Anglo-Saxon conception of 
personal liberty. Nor has the Anglo-Saxon 
stock in Canada itself been recruited, to the 
same extent as in New England and some parts 
of the United States, from persecuted minori- 
ties, fleeing Europe because they set a high 
value on individual freedom. The religious, 
linguistic and racial divisions of the country 
have retarded the emergence of unified tradi- 
tions on the subject of free thought, free 
speech, free press, free association, etc. And 
while Canada’s past agricultural development 
has favoured 


conservatism of thought and 
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manners, industrialization and urbanization 


have not fostered the traditions of individual 
freedom as intensively as the “Industrial 
Revolution” did in nineteenth-century Britain. 

The average Canadian citizen, if asked 
what his liberties were, might be at some loss 
to define them precisely. For they are not a 
positive set of rights, guaranteed by a written 
constitution, as in the United States, or listed 
in any specific legislation. Freedom is some- 
thing we take for granted, except when it is 
being interfered with. We are free to think, 
do, say, write what we please, so long as we 
do not break the law. So when we speak of 
democratic freedom, we measure it in terms of 
what we may not do, rather than in terms of 
what we may do. 

Civil liberty in Canada is therefore to be 
found defined (1) in a set of rules of law 
declaring what it is unlawful to do, and pre- 
scribing what penalties are attached to breaches 
of the law: and (2) in the judicial procedure 
which exists for the arrest and trial of offend- 
ers. Exact specification by the law of un- 
lawful acts is a safeguard, rather than a hin- 
drance, to liberty—since it enables the citizen 
to know what he must avoid, and therefore 
also what he is free to do. This is not the case 
under, say, a system of censorship, where each 
separate censurable object passes under re- 
view, and is judged on its merits. ‘There is, 
in time of peace, no official press, radio or stage 
censor in Canada; but there is a film censor ; 
and to some extent the circulation of books can 
be controlled by, the power of the Customs 
authority to ban importation of particular 
works. 

The legal restrictions upon freedom pre- 
vailing in normal times of peace are as follows: 


(A) Public Meetings. 


persons who assemble with a common purpose, 


Any three or more 


and conduct themselves so as to cause fear 
that they will disturb the peace, constitute 
according to the Criminal Code of the Domi- 
nion an unlawful assembly. No matter how 
worthy the cause, or how clear the right to be 
asserted, the law requires the worthy cause 
to be advocated, and the right to be asserted, 


in a peaceable way, and not by riot or tumult. 
The provisions of the Code prohibiting unlaw- 
ful assembly are for the purpose of drawing 
the line between a lawful meeting and an un- 
lawful assembly.* It is not necessary that the 
participants should have an unlawful purpose ; 
it is the manner, not the purpose, that consti- 
tutes the offence. A meeting lawfully convened 
may become unlawful if words are spoken at 
it, such as are likely to produce a breach of 
the peace. Magistrates and police are justified 
in dispersing a meeting, even if not unlawful, 
if they reasonably apprehend that it may lead 
to a breach of the peace. Mere prohibition of 
a meeting by the police authorities does not 
make it an unlawful assembly. But if those 
who propose to hold the meeting gather with 
the intention of forcing their way to the meet- 
ing place, and of resisting any opposition by 
force, they are guilty of unlawful assembly, and 
if force is actually used, of rioting. 

A riot is an unlawful assembly that has 
begun to disturb the peace tumultuously. It 
must display force and violence, “in such a 
manner as to alarm at least one person of 
A convic- 
tion for rioting cannot be supported unless it 


reasonable firmness and courage”. 


is shown that the accused was acting in con- 
cert with others. Mere presence at a riot is not 
sufficient. But anyone who incites others to 
riot may be convicted of rioting, if a riot takes 
place, although he is not actually present. 

The penalty for unlawful assembly is one 
year’s imprisonment, and for rioting, two 
years’ imprisonment with hard labour. Anyone 
who opposes by force the reading of the “Riot 
\ct”, or continues to participate in a riot for 
more than half-an-hour after the proclamation, 
is liable to imprisonment for life. Anyone re- 
fusing to assist the officers of the law in sup- 
pressing a riot without reasonable excuse is 

*Public meetings, whether in halls or in the open 
air, and processions, are usually also subject to muni- 
cipal regulations, which have been made to prevent 
disturbance of the peace. Some of these regulations 
may go beyond the powers conferred by statute, but 
it would be unwise for the public to disregard them 
unless they have been challenged at law, and declared 
by the courts ultra vires. In Montreal, there is a 
by-law prohibiting the distribution of circulars with- 
out a license, which has a restrictive effect on the 
circulation of literature. 
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liable to one year’s imprisonment ; anyone who 
damages property during a riot is liable to 
seven years’ imprisonment; and anyone who 
destroys property during a riot is liable to 
imprisonment for life. 


(B) Expression of Opinion. The right of 
the individual to express himself freely is 
limited by the effects of his expression. If 
what he writes or says harms a fellow citizen, 
he is open to a civil suit for damages for libel 
or slander. If what he writes or says tends to 
produce a breach of the peace, he is open to a 
prosecution by the State. Criminal writings 
may be of several sorts—defamatory, seditious, 
blasphemous or obscene.* Spoken words may 
also constitute an offence, as, for example, in 
the case of seditious words or inciting to riot. 

What is sedition? Seditious words are 
words which express a seditious intention. A 
seditious libel is a libel which expresses a sedi- 
tious intention. And a seditious conspiracy is 
an agreement between two or more persons 
From this 
it follows that the interpretation of sedition 1s 


to carry out a seditious intention. 


a matter of interpretation of intention. Anyone 
is presumed to have a seditious intention who 
circulates any document which advocates the 
use of force as a means of changing the gov- 
ernment in Canada. But it is not sedition to 
try to show that His Majesty has been misled 
or mistaken in his measures, or to point. out 
defects in the Government or Constitution, or 
to seek to change by lawful means any matter 
in the State. Sedition embraces everything 
spoken, done or written which is calculated to 
disturb the tranquility of the State, and to lead 
to an attempt to subvert the Government and 
the Laws. This includes the evoking of ill- 
will and hostility between different classes of 
His Majesty’s subjects. On the principle that 
a man is presumed to intend the natural con- 
sequences of his acts, a seditious intention may 
be inferred from the circumstances in which the 
But mere cri- 
ticism of the Government is not sedition, nor 


seditious utterance was made. 


*Blasphemy and obscenity are elastic terms, which 


have been applied at times in such a way as to repress 


propagation of honestly held opinion on matters 
religion and sex. 


is criticism of proposed legislation. “The sub- 
ject has a right to free speech and a free press, 
and before the measure is passed he has a per- 
fect right to use every argument, fair or unfair, 
against it. But once an act is passed and be- 
comes the law of the land, no-one has any right 
to urge or argue for resistance to it. To urge 
resistance to it, unless and until it is repealed, 
is seditious.” (R. (v) Bainbridge) 

When the leaders of a general strike were 
prosecuted for conspiracy, they 
pleaded that they could not be convicted be- 
cause their strike was a lawful act. But their 
conviction was affirmed on the ground that 


seditious 


their real purpose was not to aid another union 
or obtain higher wages, but to overthrow the 
existing government by force. 

During the War of 1914-1918, a man was 
convicted of uttering seditious words, for say- 
ing that anyone who gave to the Red Cross was 
crazy, and that if no-one gave to it, the country 
would be beaten. It was held that, since the 
natural consequence of his words would be 
to create disaffection among His Majesty’s 
subjects, the court might presume that the 
words were spoken with that intention. 

Imprisonment for up to two years is the 
penalty for seditious words, seditious libel, or 
seditious conspiracy. <A year’s imprisonment 
is the penalty for publishing a libel on the 
sovereign of a foreign state (but it is not sedi- 
tious libel merely to provoke disaffection 
against the foreign Government). A _ year’s 
imprisonment is also the penalty for wilfully 
spreading false news, likely to injure the public 
interest. Seven years’ imprisonment is pre- 
scribed for anyone who administers, induces or 
takes an oath binding the person taking it to 
engage in sedition, disturb the public peace, not 
to inform against his confederates, and not to 
reveal any unlawful combination or illegal act. 
A declaration made by the oath-taker within 
fourteen days that he was acting under com- 
pulsion may be taken as an excuse. 


The “Padlock”’ Law of Quebec. An im- 
portant pendant to the Dominion Criminal 
Code is the Law passed by the Quebec Legis- 
lature to protect Quebec Province against 
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Conmnunistic Propaganda. On the ground 
that the Act did not create any new crime, but 
operated to prevent and not punish, it was held 
not to be an infringement of the powers of the 
Dominion Government. Section 3 of the Act 
(known as the “Padlock’’ Law) declares it 
illegal for the owner or occupier of a house to 
make use of it to propagate “Communism” or 
“Bolshevism” (neither term is exactly defined 
by the Statute); and gives power to the pro- 
vincial Attorney-General, upon satisfactory 
proof, to order the closing of the premises for 
any period not exceeding one year. This 
amounts to temporary confiscation of the prop- 
erty, but not to positive punishment. At any 
time the owner of the house may have the 
order revised, on pleading either that he was 
ignorant of the use to which it had been put, 
or that it had not in fact been so used during 
the preceding year. The sting of the Act lies 
in the vagueness of its objective, “communism” 
being used to-day as a popular label for a 
variety of schools of political and social thought, 
as well as a term of abuse. 


(C) The Press. The chief restriction upon 
the freedom of the press is the law of libel, 
civil and criminal. In the case of a criminal 
libel, it is a defence to show that the words 
complained of are true, but only provided it 
is in the public interest that they shall be pub- 
lished. The press is protected against certain 
possibilities of vexatious prosecutions for libel 
by the provisions which lay it down that no one 
commits an offence by publishing in good faith 
fair reports of public meetings, parliamentary 
or judicial proceedings, reviews of books and 
works of art, ete. 

In 1937 the Alberta Legislature passed a 
Bill, “to Ensure the Publication of Accurate 
News and Information’, which was held ultra 
vires by the Supreme Court of Canada. This 
Bill required newspapers, whenever they pub- 
lished a statement relating to the Provincial 
Government, to publish also, if so required, a 
statement by the Chairman of the Social Credit 
Board, correcting or amplifying the previous 
statements. In the course of his judgment 
Chief Justice Duff declared that the Parlia- 
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mentary institutions of Canada “derived their 
efficacy from the free discussion of affairs, 
from criticism and answer and counter-cri- 
ticism, from attack upon policy and adminis- 
tration, and defence and counter-attack; from 
the free-est and fullest analysis and examina- 
tion, from every point of view of political pro- 
posals, The practice of this right of free 
public discussion of public affairs, notwith- 
standing its incidental mischiefs, is the breath 
of life for Parliamentary institutions. . . . Any 
attempt to abrogate this right of public debate, 
or to suppress the traditional forms of the 
exercise of the right (in public meetings and 
through the press), would be incompetent to 
the Legislatures of the Provinces, or to the 
Legislature of any one of the Provinces, as 
repugnant to the provisions of the British 
North America Act... . 
lations of newspapers everybody would) concede 


Some degree of regu- 


to the Provinces. Indeed there is a very wide 
field in which the Provinces undoubtedly are 
invested with legislative authority over news- 
papers. But the limit is reached when the 
legislation effects such a curtailment of the 
exercise of the right of public discussion as 
substantially to interfere with the working of 
the Parliamentary institutions of Canada, as 
contemplated by the provisions of the British 
North America Act, and the Statujes of the 
Dominion of Canada.” 

In the course of judgment on the same case, 
Mr. Justice Cannon observed that, “the Fed- 
eral Parliament is the sole authority to curtail, 
if deemed expedient and in the public interest, 
the freedom of the press in discussing public 
affairs, and the equal rights in that respect of 
all citizens throughout the Dominion.” 


(D) Trade Unionism. 
1799 and 1824, trade unions were specifically 


In Britain, between 


forbidden under the Combination Acts; and 
down to 1871 their legal status remained un- 
certain, and they were hampered by the com- 
mon law doctrines of “restraint of trade” and 
conspiracy. In 1872 the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada enacted a Trade Union 
Act closely following the British Act of 1871, 
which declared (Section 3) that “the purpose 
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of a trade union shall not, by reason merely 
that they are in restraint of trade, be unlawful, 
so as to render void any agreement or trust”’. 
The Canadian Act, however, removed the 
stigma of unlawfulness only from those trade 
unions which registered under the Act; and 
since then, with few exceptions, unions have 
failed to register under the Act. Indeed, the 
general opinion is that the Act of 1872 is ultra 
vires, on the ground that the civil status of 
trade unions is not a subject that comes within 
the jurisdiction of the Dominion Parliament. 
In so far as the Provinces are concerned, there 
is provision in Quebec, under the Professional 
Syndicates Act, for the incorporation of trade 
unions; but it would appear that none of the 
other Provinces have any legislation dealing 
with the status of trade unions. However, the 
Canadian Criminal Code exempts trade union 
members from liability to prosecution for cer- 
tain types of conspiracy; and, during the past 
year, the Dominion Parliament has adopted an 
amendment to the Criminal Code (popularly 
known as “the Lapointe Bill’), which guaran- 
tees to workers the right to organize without 
fear of discrimination. In addition, all the 
Provinces of Canada, except Ontario and 
Prince Edward Island, have legislation relating 
to the right to organize. The policy of the 
Dominion Government for many years past 
has been to encourage trade union organiza- 
tion, the lack of legislation being due to a 
feeling that the common law gave adequate 
protection. 

One form of trade union activity—the prac- 
tice of “picketing” to prevent strike breaking— 
has been the subject of many legal wrangles. 
The Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1876, 
which reproduced in Canada the British Con- 
spiracy and Protection of Property Act of 
1875, penalised violence and intimidation in 
trade disputes, specifically exempted “‘peaceful 
picketing” from punishment. But in 1892, 
when the Canadian Criminal Code was con- 
solidated, this clause was omitted, and the 
omission was not made good until 1934. The 
clause now in the Code provides that attending 
at or near a house or place of business “in 
order merely to obtain or communicate in- 
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formation” is not to be considered as ‘watch 
ing or besetting’, both of which are deemed 
offences under the Law. However, in spite of 
this exemption, various cases of prosecution of 
strikers which have come before the Canadian 
courts show that it is not easy to draw the line 
between lawful and unlawful methods of picket- 
ing. Much therefore depends upon the atti- 
tude of the Judges, and upon the skill of coun- 
sel in presenting a correct interpretation of the 
statute. 
JUDICIAL PROCEDURE 

The Liberty of the Subject—as expressed 
in the principle that we are free to do what we 
wish, so long as we do not break the law 
is buttressed by a number of safeguards con- 
tained in the judicial procedure required to be 
followed in normal times in the enforcement of 
the law. Thus, anyone may arrest an offender 
found actually committing an offence; and the 
police may arrest anyone suspected of having 
committed, or being about to commit, an 
offence. But arrests must be followed by the 
formulation of a specific charge; and the habit 
of holding suspects on demand on vague 
charges, such as “vagrancy’’, until other more 
serious charges have been investigated, is of 
doubtful validity. The law provides, in the 
writ of Habeas Corpus, or its modern equiv- 
alents, a remedy for wrongful deprivation of 
personal liberty, with the possibility of subse- 
quent actions for damages, or prosecutions for 
assault, in cases of false imprisonment. But 
there are exceptions to the right to apply for 
a writ of Habeas Corpus; for instance, it is 
only available, as a means of objecting to an 
order for deportation, to Canadian citizens, and 
not to other persons in Canada. 

The various punishable offences listed above 
in (A), (B) and (C) are of two kinds: 
ordinary offences, liable to the summary juris- 
diction of a magistrate ; and indictable offences, 
where the accused person has the right to trial 
before a jury, unless he waives that right. 
In the latter case, the accused will have the 
opportunity of deciding for himself whether 
he is likely to enjoy a better chance of acquittal 
from a jury which consists of twelve laymen, 
possibly prejudiced, but supposed to take a 
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non-technical view of the case, or from a 
magistrate or judge, trained in the law. In 
peace-time a person convicted of an indictable 
offence can appeal to a Court of Appeal, or on 
summary conviction can appeal to a County 
Court Judge. The principal limitation upon the 
full use by an accused person of the machinery 
for self-defence which the law provides is ex- 
pense. The possession of money, a good char- 
acter, and a good education, are all definite 
advantages in enabling an accused person to 
make the most of his case, and to take full 
advantage of any favourable circumstances 
which may be present. 


“IMPONDERABLES" 

No picture of civil liberties in Canada 
would be complete without taking account of 
indirect social, as well as legal, restrictions 
upon the liberty of the subject. For the free- 
dom of any given individual to do the things 


PART li: DEFENCE OF 


|‘ time of war the ordinary Criminal Code 
is not regarded as sufficient to deal with 
the various emergencies that may arise. A 
supplementary and entirely different set of 
controls operate, the country being governed by 
Regulations made under Orders by the Gov- 
ernor-General in Council. During the War of 
1914-1918, various defence measures were 
taken under the War Measures Act (1914) 
by means of Orders in Council, and these were 
consolidated into a single Order, known as the 
Defence of Canada Order (1917). In 1938 
the Committee on Emergency Legislation re- 
vised and re-drafted the 1917 Order, which 
subsequently took the form of a series of 
These were 
put into operation on September 3, 1939, by 
the Governor-General in Council, his statutory 
authority for doing this being the War Meas- 
ures Act—Chapter 206 of the revised Statutes 
of Canada (1927). 
Governor in Council ‘“‘may do and authorise 


Defence of Canada Regulations. 


This provides that the 


such acts and things, and make from time to 
time such orders and regulations, as he may, 
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which are not forbidden by the law, is tem- 
pered by his economic circumstances (depend- 
ence on an employer), and by the religious 
and social conventions of the community in 
which he lives. Custom and public opinion 
are nearly as strong as the law itself in pre- 
venting liberty from overstepping the mark 
into license. An instance of this is afforded 
by the public outcry raised during April, 1939, 
against two Professors in the University of 
Toronto, for making statements on the rela- 
tion of Canada to the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. The matter was not only ventilated 
in the press, but was raised for discussion in 
the Ontario Legislature, where the two pro- 
Com- 


plaints were also made to the University au- 


fessors were vigorously condemned. 


thorities, but no official action followed. The 
affair throws light upon the tradition of 
academic freedom in Canada. 


CANADA REGULATIONS 


by reason of real or apprehended War, invasion 
or insurrection, deem necessary or advisable 
for the security, defence, peace, order and wel- 
fare of Canada”. This Statute confers upon 
the Executive authority to take almost any 
action thought necessary in time of War, with 
the specific exception of finance. 

The Defence of Canada Regulations are 
sixty-four in number, and are divided into six 
parts. Two of these parts especially affect 
civil liberty, i.e. Part 2, dealing with Espionage 
and Acts likely to Assist the Enemy; and Part 
3, dealing with Public Safety and Order. Part 
2 gives the Government power to protect and 
control certain places and areas, also various 
means of communication, such as signalling, 
Inder 
Regulation 12 secret communications of all 
sorts are forbidden; under Regulation 13 tele- 
graph censorship is instituted; and under 


— 
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radio, telegraph and the postal services. 


egulation 14 the Postmaster-General may 
control and censor the mails. Regulation 15 


provides for the control of publications; it 


gives the Secretary of State power to prevent 
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or restrict the publication in Canada of matters 
which he is satisfied might be prejudicial to 
the State, or to the efficient prosecution of the 
War. He is also given power to censor docu- 
ments, pictures, photographs and films. 
‘Where any person is convicted on indictment 
of an offence against this Regulation by reason 
of his having published a newspaper, the Court 
may by order direct that that person shall 
not... publish any newspaper in Canada.” 

Regulations 16 to 19 forbid the sending 
of information useful to the enemy: this in- 
cludes photographs, inventions and designs. 
Regulations 20 to 23 give powers to restrict 
the movements and activities of persons. By 
Regulation 21 (regarded by some members of 
the Committee on Emergency Legislation as 
“an unnecessary interference with the liberty 
of the subject’) the Minister of Justice may, 
in order to prevent any person from acting 
prejudicially to the public safety, impose re- 
strictions on that person’s employment or 
business, his association or communication with 
other persons, and his activities in disseminat- 
ing news or propagating opinions; and also 
may detain him in legal custody without trial. 
Under this clause it would be possible to 
intern persons in concentration camps. Regu- 
lations 24 to 26 deal with enemy aliens, 
and Regulations 27 to 31 repress sabotage and 
misrepresentation. Under Regulation 29 “no 
person shall do any act . likely to interfere 
with the performance of their duties by mem- 
bers of His Majesty’s forces, or the carrying on 
their work by persons engaged in the perform- 
ance of essential services.” 

Disaffection. Part 3, dealing with Public 
Safety and Order, begins by giving the Defence 
Minister power to arrange evacuation, take 
precautions against hostile attack, deal with 
damage to premises, control lights and sounds, 
impose a curfew, ete. Regulation 39 deals 
with Disaffection: it runs: “No person shall: 
(a) spread reports or make statements, false 
or otherwise, intended or likely to cause dis- 
affection to His Majesty or to interfere with 
the success of His Majesty’s forces or of the 
forces of any allied or associated Powers or 


to prejudice His Majesty’s relations with for- 
eign Powers, or (b) spread reports or make 
statements, false or otherwise, intended or 
likely to prejudice the recruiting, training, dis- 
cipline, or administration of any of His 
Regulation 39A reads: 
“No person shall print, circulate or distribute 
any book, newspaper, periodical, pamphlet, pic- 
ture, paper, circular, card, letter, writing, print, 
publication or document of any kind containing 
any material, report or statement, false or 
otherwise, (a) intended or likely to cause dis- 
affection to His Majesty or to interfere with 
the success of His Majesty’s forces or of the 
forces of any allied or associated Power, or to 
prejudice His Majesty’s relations with foreign 
Powers, or (b) intended or likely to prejudice 
the recruiting, training, discipline or adminis- 
tration of any of His Majesty’s forces, or (c) 
which would or might be prejudicial to the 
safety of the state or the efficient prosecution 
of the war.” 


Majesty’s forces.” 


However, the severity of Regu- 
lations 39 and 39A is somewhat mitigated by 
Regulation 39B (added on January 19, 1940) 
which provides that prosecution under these 
Regulations can only be instituted by or with 
the consent of counsel representing the 
Attorney-Generals either of the Dominion or of 
Regulation 39B also 


provides that “It shall be a defence to any 


one of the Provinces. 


prosecutions for an offence against Regulations 
39 and 39A to prove that the person accused 
intended in good faith merely to criticize or to 
point out error or defects in the Government 
of Canada, or any province thereof, or in either 
House of Parliament for Canada, or in any 
legislature or in the administration of justice.” 

Part 4 deals with ships and aircraft, and 
Part 5 with essential supplies. Part 6 contains 
administrative provisions, which give Justices 
of the Peace power to issue search warrants, 
and to stop vehicles. Regulation 58 (as 
1940) confines the 
right of entering and searching premises on 
suspicion to any officer authorized to do so by 
a Justice of the Peace, who may issue a search 
warrant if he suspects that a War offence has 
been, is being, or is about to be committed. 
Any constable or member of the forces may 


amended on January 4, 
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arrest without warrant any person whom he 


has reasonable ground for suspecting of having 
committed a war offence. By Regulation 61 
anyone who attempts or prepares to commit an 
offence is to be deemed guilty of an offence 
against that Regulation. Regulation 62 deals 
with judicial procedure. It gives courts try- 
ing offences the right to exclude the public 
from all proceedings except the passing of 
sentence. It makes directors and officers of a 
company or corporation liable for offences 
committed by the corporation. Further (by 
amendment added on January 4, 1940) the 
Regulation is extended to cover “subversive” 
activities by unincorporated associations. Thus 
where any offence against Regulations 39 and 
39A is committed by or on behalf of any asso- 
ciation, organization or society, each officer of 
such organization will be considered guilty of 
the offence unless he can prove that it was 
committed without his knowledge or consent. 
Furthermore, on the conviction of any officer 
of such organization the court may declare the 
organization in question to be an illegal organi- 
zation, “and in that event every person who 
thereafter continues to be or becomes an officer 
or member thereof or professes to be such, or 
who advocates or defends the acts, principles 
or policies of such illegal organization, shall be 
guilty of an offence against this Regulation.” 
The Regulation, however, gives to a person 
convicted under it the right to appeal to a 
Court of Appeal. 


“for the purposes of Regulations 39 and 39A 


It concludes by stating that 


the word ‘person’ as used therein shall 


include any association, organization and 


society.” Finally, Regulation 63 provides 


penalties. Anyone summarily convicted may 
he fined up to $500, or imprisoned for not more 
than twelve months, or both. “But such person 
may at the election of the Attorney-( sxeneral of 
Canada be prosecuted upon indictment, and if 
convicted, liable to a fine not exceeding $5,000, 
or to imprisonment for a term not exceeding 


five years, or to both fine and imprisonment”. 


CENSORSHIP REGULATIONS 


Under Regulation 13 of the Defence of 
Canada Regulations, the appropriate Minister 
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may take over the offices and works of any 
cable, radio, telegraph or telephone company, 
and establish control over the messages trans- 
mitted. 

Part 2 of the Censorship Regulations pro- 
vides for the prevention of circulation or dis- 
semination of “prohibited matter”. This in- 
cludes “any adverse or unfavourable statement, 
report or opinion liable to prejudice the defence 
of Canada or the efficient prosecution of the 
war’. Also “any report or statement intended 
or likely to cause disaffection to His Majesty 
or to interfere with the success of His 
Majesty’s forces, or of the forces of allied or 
associated powers, or to prejudice His 
Majesty’s relations with foreign powers”. Also 
“any report or statement likely to prejudice the 
recruiting, training, discipline or administra- 
tion of any of His Majesty’s forces”. The 
prohibited matter includes not only printed 
text, but photographs, sketches, models, gramo- 
phone records and films. And the Regulation 
prohibits “any leaflet or pamphlet relating to 
the war or to the making of peace which has 
not printed thereon the true name and address 
of the author and the printer thereof”. Regu- 
lation 7 forbids the dissemination of prohibited 
material, by word of mouth, in print, on the 
stage or by picture or film. The Postmaster- 
General is given power to appoint a Director 
of Postal Censorship for Canada; and the Sec- 
retary of State may prohibit the possession or 
distribution in Canada of any newspaper, 
paper, tract, periodical, book, circular or other 
printed material containing prohibited matter. 
This prohibition may be extended to past and 
future, as well as current, numbers and edi- 
tions. Regulation 11 provides for the appoint- 
ment of a Censor of all printed publications, 
and gives him the right to enter premises, 
examine printed material, approve or reject it, 
and, if necessary, forbid its publication. Pro- 
vision is also made for the confiscation of 
offending literature. But Regulation 13 states 
“that the privilege of Members of Parliament, 
or any Statement made by a Member in the 
Senate or House of Commons of Canada, is 
not affected by the Regulations”. 

Part 3 of the Regulations provides that 
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breaches of the Regulations are to be deemed 
an indictable offence, punishable by a fine of 
$5,000 or by up to five years’ imprisonment 
(with or without hard labour), or both. 
\ccused persons, however, may, if the 
\ttorney-General of Canada so chooses, be 
prosecuted summarily before a magistrate, in 
which case the penalty for guilt is a fine of up 
to $500 or imprisonment up to twelve months 
(with or without hard labour), or both. 


RADIO CENSORSHIP 
In peace-time, there is no formal censor- 
ship of radio broadcasting in Canada. How- 
ever, the medium—since the 
number of frequencies available is limited— 
lends itself to 


broadcasting 


centralized administration, 
which contains within itself the seeds of in- 
formal censorship. There is no right on the 
part of the public to “freedom of the air’; and 
in effect, the broadcasting authority possesses 
the power of admitting to, or excluding from, 
its programmes whatever subjects and speakers 
it pleases. In the exercise of this discrimina- 
tion, it is bound to lay itself open to a charge 
of censorship. The peace-time safeguard 
against abuse of this authority is to be found, 
in the case of the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, in the terms of the Act defining its 
Constitution, which its Board of Governors 
exists to carry out, i.e. to maintain the inde- 
pendence of the Corporation against bureau- 
cratic or political interference, and bias of all 
kinds.* Upon the outbreak of war, broad- 
casting immediately became subject to the cen- 
sorship regulations, as being one of the most 
important means of communication which, if 
misused, might convey information to the 
enemy. Before long, the commercial broad- 
casting stations in Canada were more definitely 
subordinated, in all programmes touching pub- 
lic policy, to the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, than before; while the Corporation 
itself became, through the attenuation of con- 
trol by its Board of Governors, more directly 
subordinated to governmental direction. 

Thus, in war-time, radio programmes— 

*However, the composition of this Board reflects 
the political colouring of the government which 
appoints it. 
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that is, primarily talks and news—are influ- 
enced negatively by the Censor, and positively 
by government departments. In the case of 
talks, all names of speakers and subjects have 
to be submitted in advance for approval, and 
scripts supplied, when required, for scrutiny 
by the Censor. Formal censorship is, however, 
rendered unnecessary in many cases by the 
care exercised by the broadcasting officials 
themselves in selecting and handling speakers. 
The same applies to news, especially that not 
coming from the established news agencies 
(which are of course themselves subject to 
Censorship). The Censor directs from time to 
time (as in the case of the press) the with- 
holding of specific information which it is con- 
sidered unwise to circulate, e.g. certain types 
of weather forecast, troop and ship movements, 
etc. Talks of a political character and news 
commentaries are subject to special scrutiny, 
and limitations are placed on relays of platform 
speeches from outside the studio. No languages 
other than French and English may be used 
by broadcasters in Canada in war-time. In- 
formally, the programmes undergo more modi- 
fications than the requirements of the Censor 
alone would suggest. Thus, some displace- 
ment of cultural broadcasts by programmes of 
governmental publicity indicate the extent to 
which radio in war-time necessarily reflects the 
preoccupation of government with a single 
purpose. 
STRIKES IN WARTIME 

For the purpose of settling industrial dis- 
putes, machinery was created by the Dominion 
Parliament as early as 1907, by the Lemieux 
Act (Industrial Disputes Investigation Act). 
This machinery was reasonably successful in 
those instances where the parties agreed that 
It was 
largely voluntary, and even in the few instances 


it should be brought into operation. 


where compulsory arbitration was provided for, 
there seems to be no record of penalties having 
been imposed for any violation of the Act. 
However, in 1925 the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council declared that the Act was 
unconstitutional. It was therefore revised, 
so as to be confined in its application to indus- 
tries, such as railways, which fell within the 
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jurisdiction of the Dominion Government. On 
the outbreak of the War in 1939, under the 
War Measures Act, the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act was extended to cover those 


industries whose uninterrupted maintenance 
was necessary to the successful prosecution of 
the War. Under the Act, strikes are not per- 
manently outlawed: but no strike or lock-out 
can be instituted in the industries referred to 


PART Ill: INTERPRETATION OF 


“*TT is better to endure some temporary cur- 

rte of our liberties than to suffer 
defeat, and lose all our liberties to a victorious 
enemy,” declared the Attorney-General for 
Ontario, the Hon. Gordon Conant, in a speech 
on October 12, 1939. 
understanding precisely what this temporary 
curtailment means, and able to “watch its step” 


A well-informed public, 


so as to avoid causing the authorities trouble, 
is certainly an asset in the prosecution of the 
War. Therefore, makes the com- 
plicated regulations summarized in the pre- 
ceding sections easier for the individual citizen 
to master, State in 
And even more important than 
the text of the regulations, is the interpretation 
put upon them by officers of the law and others 
charged with enforcing them. 


whatever 


is a service to the this 


emergency. 


lor the offences 
stigmatized, such as sedition and disaffection, 
are chiefly matters of interpretation: so it is 
essential for law-abiding persons to know— 
when they are subject to regulations as wide 
and sweeping as these made under the War 
Measures Act—how their actions are likely to 
be interpreted. 

Some interesting comparisons can be made 
between the and Canadian 
statutes and regulations. The 
Powers Defence Act (1939) in Britain cor- 
responds with the War Measures Act of 1914 
in Canada. 


3ritish war-time 


Emergency 


3oth Acts give the same wide 
powers to make regulations of almost any sort 
by orders in Council; but in Great Britain 
more respect has been shown for the Parlia- 
mentary system in that, by Section 8 of the 
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until a Board of Arbitration has had an oppor- 
tunity of going into the matter, and publishing 
a report; the hope being that public opinion 
will compel the parties to recognize the justice 
of each other’s case. Within the last few years 
several of the Provinces have introduced their 
own schemes for dealing with industrial dis- 


putes. 


THE WARTIME REGULATIONS 


Act, it is provided that every Order in Council 
containing defence regulations shall be laid 
It is 
further provided that either House of Parlia- 
ment may, within 28 days of having the Order 
laid before it, resolve that it be annulled. When 
the regulations came before the British Parlia- 
ment, they were subjected to severe criticism 


before Parliament as soon as possible. 


from all sides of the House, and were with- 
drawn and later substantially modified in re- 
gard to such matters as the definition of “dis- 
affection”, power to impose a curfew, ete. On 
the other hand, War 


\ct makes no provision for reference to Parlia- 


the Canadian Measures 
ment, or indeed for any form of publicity. Nor 
have the Regulations which have been prom- 
ulgated been so far brought before Parliament 
at all. 

The which most 
closely affect civil liberties in Canada are nos. 
21, 39 and 39A. No. 21 


Government the power to detain a person in 


particular Regulations 


(which gives the 


custody without trial) is similar to a British 
regulation which was much criticized in the 
British Parliament in a debate on October 31, 
1939, on the ground that it completely abolished 
the right to a trial in a court of law before 
imprisonment. It is understood that this regu- 
lation has been modified in Britain, and the 
provision of some form of trial by a court sub- 
stituted for the arbitrary action of the Minister. 
The Legislation 
which reported at Ottawa in July, 1939, ex- 
pressed doubt as to whether Regulation no. 21 


Committee on Emergency 
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might not be ‘“‘an unnecessary interference with 
the liberty of the subject.” 

Regulations no. 39 and 39A are similar to 
British regulations which have also been modi- 
fied as a result of criticism. Even in their 
\riginal state, however, the British regulations 
were less strict and severe than the Canadian 
regulations. The penalties provided under the 


two sets of regulations are as follows: 


In Britain 
Fine of £100 


In Canada 


On Summary Fine of $500 


Conviction or 3 mths. im- or 1 year’s im- 
prisonment, or  prisonment, or 
both. both. 

On Conviction Fine of £500 Fine of $5,000 
after or 2 years im- or 5 years’ im- 
Indictment prisonment, or  prisonment, or 

both. both. 


The chief guidance which the public have 
received as to the interpretation of the Defence 
of Canada found in a 
\lemorandum issued about November 25, 1939, 
by the Hon. Gordon Conant, Attorney-General 


for Ontario, which was freely quoted and com- 


Regulations is to be 


mented on at the time in the press. Approxi- 
mately one thousand copies of this Memoran- 
lum were distributed to the police, mayors, 
nd crown attorneys of the Province. It defined 
the powers of the police under the Regulations 
ind the procedure to be taken in prosecuting 
offenders ; and for guidance it gave interpreta- 
tions of what might be construed as offences. 
Mr. Conant emphasized that the Provincial 
Police “‘are required, and all other police are 
urgently requested” to do everything possible 
committed. He 
ointed out that, while the law provided sub- 


to prevent offences being 
tantial penalties for the making of subversive 
tatements, the punishment of offenders did 


ot prevent or repair the damage done. “The 


Provincial police force,” he stated, “is now 


rganised on a war-time basis. There are over 


We will 
spare no effort or necessary expense to prevent 
sabotage and the dissemination of subversive 
doctrines, and in bringing offenders to justice”. 
“can be accomplish- 
ed only if the police throughout Ontario are 
alert and aggressive at all times to seize sub- 
versive literature, and to arrest persons making 
subversive statements. My department will 
render every possible assistance in policing, in 
advising, and in the prosecution of offenders. 
Competent officials are available at all times 
for the purpose.” 

In general, the Memorandum defines sub- 
versive literature and subversive statements as 
“literature and statements having a tendency 
to overthrow, ruin, or destroy as referring to 
a government or constitution”. It points out 
that if an officer believes a War offence has 
been, or is being, committed, he may arrest 
the offender without a warrant, and seize any 
literature in his possession which he suspects 
may contain material violating the regulations. 
The Memorandum recommends that, if bail is 
allowed, the amount should be substantial. It 
advises the police how to proceed on a search 
of premises where they believe that they may 
find evidence of an offence. 

The Memorandum points out that it is not 
an offence under Regulation no. 39A (which 
has to do with the printing or distribution of 
literature), merely to have in one’s possession 
material of the kind referred to. But it submits 
that any person who has in his possession large 
quantities of such material is guilty of an 
offence. ‘Therefore,’ concludes Mr. Conant, 
‘while the possession of one or two pamphlets 
containing subversive material would not be 
sufficient to justify a prosecution, the possession 
of a large number of such circulars or periodi- 
cals would justify the officer in apprehending 
the accused and taking into his possession the 
pamphlet or periodical.” 


1100 men armed and in uniforms. 


Prevention of the offences 


PART IV: SOME CASES OF PROSECUTION 
| NTERPRETATION of 


Canada Regulations can be clarified by ex- 


the Defence of offenders that have taken place under the 


Regulations—as well as cases where prosecu- 


mining the principal cases of prosecution of tion has been threatened or some other disci- 
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Here is a select list of 
such cases, as reported in the press :— 


plinary action taken. 


1939 


September 28. Frank Watson (English Socialist) 
sentenced by a magistrate to 6 months’ imprisonment 
and a fine of $500 for making statements prejudicial 
to recruiting, during an open air meeting in Toronto. 
Evidence was given that accused had asked why 
young men should join the army in Canada, and 
had advocated the overthrow of government. This 
was the first Toronto conviction, and was upheld on 
appeal by a Judge, on November 29. 


October 6. Mitchell Gay fined by a Toronto 
magistrate $50 (or 30 days imprisonment) for mak- 
ing statements prejudicial to recruiting. He was 
accused of insulting a soldier in a beverage room. 
On November 29 Gay appealed successfully against 
his conviction, the Judge remarking that: “It is 
absolutely essential that we do not allow ourselves 
to get into a panicky condition. If this thing is 
carried too far, that condition is liable to arise—and 
mob psychology is a very dangerous thing. You can 
easily imagine that, carried too far, children may 
be making statements against their parents, and the 
parents against their children, and it is too easy for 
spite to creep in here. That is what is happening 
in other places. It is almost equal to the famous 
Id example of the witch-burning of Salem.” 


October 15. Seventy-five Ministers of the United 
Church of Canada published a manifesto entitled: 
“A Witness Against the War” in which they say 
that “We find ourselves, not without pain and regret, 
unable to approve of this war”, on the ground that 
the nature of modern war makes it incompatible with 
the Christian spirit and aim. The Ministers, how- 
ever, professed readiness to undertake some form 
of service equally as difficult and dangerous as war 
service, providing it did not contribute directly to 
the war effort. This manifesto was severely criticised 
throughout the Dominion, and consultations took 
place as to the desirability of instituting a prosecu- 
tion against its authors. The matter was, however, 
left to the United Church of Canada, which on 
October 25 issued an official statement regretting the 
action of the signatories in making their manifesto 


public, and stating that “The Church is determined 


to adhere to its previous declaration, that it will 
protect the individual conscience, but . . . by acting 
collectively . . . the signatories to this manifesto, 
however sincere, have gone far beyond the limits of 
what is wise and proper in time of war”. The state- 
ment added that 150 United Church Ministers had 
volunteered for chaplaincies in H.M. Forces. 


November 9. After speeches in the British Col- 
umbia Legislature by Miss Dorothy Steeves (CCF, 


North Vancouver), and Colin Cameron (CCF, 


Comox), Premier T. D. Patullo warns CCF members 
that they will not be permitted to repeat their criti- 
cisms of British and Canadian war policies, and 
threatens to notify the Federal Authorities for action 
under the Defence Regulations. 


November 11. Eight persons arrested in Mont- 
real, and four in Toronto, for distributing Communist 
pamphlets demanding peace. Subsequently fines were 
imposed. 


November 13. Police raided offices of The 
Clarion (Communist) at Toronto, and confiscated 
copies. Subsequently, The Clarion was suppressed. 
La Clarté had already been suppressed a month 
before. 


November 16. Official Alberta School text-book, 
The World of Today, revised, following objections 
taken to statement in it that the Germans were 
forced at Versailles to sign “a humiliating peace”, 


November 18. James Swanson of Vermilion, 
Alta., fined $10 (or 14 days’ imprisonment) for un- 
lawfully distributing pamphlet entitled “The People 
Want Peace”. 

November 22. Press Censors bar 12 foreign 
periodicals from entry into Canada. 


November 27. S. Hoffman (farmhand) sentenced 
to 6 months’ imprisonment at Oshawa for statements 
likely to cause disaffection, i.e. remarks derogatory 
to the Allied cause and in praise of Hitler. During 
the 10 days between his arrest and trial accused 
went unsuccessfully on hunger strike. 


December 3. Juan D. Manning (Aldermanic 
candidate) charged at Windsor with having in his 
possession in his jewellery store copies of The 
Clarion. 


December 6. Two high-school girls, aged 17 and 
18, sentenced by a magistrate at Regina to a fine of 
$25 and costs, or 30 days in gaol, for distributing on 
November 10 Communist pamphlets demanding peace. 
At the same time, and for the same offence, William 
Murray sentenced to fine of $100 and costs, or 3 
months’ imprisonment. 

December 6. Charles H. Millard (trade union 
organizer, and prominent strike leader in 1937) ar- 
rested at Toronto, and charged with making state- 
ments prejudicial to recruiting, etc. in a recent speech 
at Timmins, Ont. Remanded on $5000 bail. 


December 14. Walter Lips (Dutch-born farmer 
of Inglewood) sentenced by a magistrate at Brampton 
to a fine of $200 and costs and three months’ im- 
prisonment, for causing disaffection to His Majesty. 
Evidence was given that accused made statements 
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derogatory to the King and Queen and the Canadian 
Army. Lips was sentenced at the same time for 


assault. Appeal lodged. 


December 14. E. L. McMillan sentenced to fine 

of $200 and costs, and three months’ imprisonment, 
r making statements likely to cause disaffection. 
Evidence was given that accused stated he hoped the 
Germans would sink the British Navy. In passing 
sentence, the Magistrate remarked: “This concerted 
propaganda, this dirty innuendo calculated to create 
unrest in the Dominion, should be treated seriously. 
We have got to stamp out this thing, or we'll have 


” 
riots . 


December 19. C, Lundquist, George Huston, and 
Peter Chomicki, each sentenced by a magistrate to 
3 months’ imprisonment for distributing the pamphlet, 
“The People Want Peace”. Defending counsel plead- 
d that people had a right to criticize the Govern- 
ment, in peace or war, and instanced the examples 
of Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Bernard Shaw. But 
the magistrate declared that the offence was a serious 
ne. “We are at death grips with the enemy,” he 
said, “and this is a time when everyone should be 
vitally interested in the prosecution of the War”. 


December 20. Charles Dodge (aged 17), Con- 
sell, and Mrs. C. Smith, convicted and re- 


leased on suspended sentence by a magistrate at 


stance 


Halifax for attempting to communicate to persons 
in the United States information likely to prejudice 
the prosecution of the War. Evidence was given 
that the accused had made statements in private 
letters to friends concerning ships in Halifax harbour. 

December 21. Charles Stewart sentenced at 
Kirkland Lake to a fine of $200 and 3 months’ im- 


risonment for disloyal utterances in a beverage room. 


December 21. Hon. Norman McLarty, Minister 

Labor, advised steel workers of the St. John Dry 
Dock and Shipbuilding Co, that a strike for higher 
vages begun on Dec. 19 was illegal, since, under the 
War Measures Act, the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
ration Act had been extended by Order in Council 
lated November 7 to cover shipbuilding and repairs 
ntended for use of H.M. or allied Forces. (See 
ige 21a) 


December 21. Arthur Titley sentenced at Mont- 
al to 2 months’ imprisonment with hard labour for 
stributing seditious leaflets. 


December 22. Juan D. Manning further charged 
December 3) with issuing subversive election 
ndbills. Particular objection was taken by the 
rosecution to a paragraph which read: “I stand for 
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Government responsibility for Red Cross work, and 
against the extraction of money from already meagre 
pay envelopes of the working people”. Acquitted. 


December 22/23/28. Alan Findlay (lecturer at 
Dalhousie University and former Rhodes Scholar) 
found technically guilty at Halifax of violating the 
Defence Regulations by sending a letter to his 
fiancée in Denmark containing information about the 
disposition of H.M. armed forces, including a diagram 
of shipping, etc., in Halifax harbour. Part of the 
hearing was held in camera. Fined $1 and costs. 


December 23. John Dewever sentenced at Cal- 
gary to a fine of $150 and costs (or 3 months’ hard 
labour) for distributing pamphlets described by the 
magistrate as “bristling with statements likely to 
prejudice recruiting”. 

December 27. Frank Towers (unemployed ex- 
serviceman) given 3 months’ imprisonment at Oshawa 
for selling copies of The Clarion. 


December 28. Gustav Bolling fined $25 and costs 
at Kingston for shouting “Heil Hitler” and “Blast 
the British” in a beverage room. 


1940 


January 18. Douglas Stewart (Business Manager 
of The Clarion) sentenced at Toronto to two years 
in a penitentiary after being convicted by a general 
sessions jury of publishing issues of his paper con- 
taining statements prejudicial to the prosecution of 
the War, i.e. (in the issue of November 11) a Com- 
munist Manifesto on the War. Evidence offered by 
the defence that this Manifesto had previously been 
published in other Canadian papers was ruled «.’. as 
inadmissible. In passing sentence the Judge declared 
that Stewart, a well-educated man, was “an enemy of 
the State”. 


January 18. Paul Link (miner) sentenced at 
Kirkland Lake to 3 months’ imprisonment and a fine 
of $300 for making statements prejudicial to recruit- 
ing. Evidence was given that Link had called a 
fellowworker crazy for going “to be trained six 
months and then get shot”, and had declared that he 
would stay and work, while the others fought. 


January 18. Toronto Board of Education ordered 
that no person, group, or society be allowed to use 
school buildings for expressing views “contrary to 
the aims of the crusade on which Canada and the 
3ritish Empire are now engaged.” Also that the 
National Anthem be sung at all meetings in school 
buildings. 
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STUDY OF WARTIME PROBLEMS 


HE series of information bulletins on war problems issued by the Canadian Association 

for Adult Education, in co-operation with the Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 

has met with a wide-spread response from study groups throughout the Dominion. The 
first two bulletins, on French Canada and the War (5 cents) and War Aims and Peace 
Plans (10 cents) have gone into a second edition and have received favourable notice in the 
press and elsewhere. 

Thus, the WINNIPEG FREE Press (December 5) commends the bulletins on ‘‘Their meaty, 
factual content and their lucid presentation’’ and congratulates the Association on its alert 
and up-to-date attitude. The MONTREAL GAZETTE also gave a long notice to the bulletins and 
the QUEBEC CHRONICLE states that ‘‘Those who are seeking for original sources with which to 
reach their own conclusions on a sound basis will find the material here in question invaluable; 
the more so that it is condensed and easily digested.”’ 

Encouraged by this welcome to the bulletins, the Canadian Association for Adult Education 
has now issued four more bulletins, Nos. 3 to 6 in the series. No. 3 is entitled India and the 
War (5 cents). This summarizes the main facts about British and Native India; describes 
India’s effort in the last war, the Constitution of 1935, the attitude of the Congress Party and 
the Provincial Legislatures to the present war and the Viceroy’s pronouncement of October 17 
1939, and subsequent official statements. 


’ 


Bulletin No. 4, entitled Canada’s War Economy and United States Neutrality 
Revision (10 cents), is highly topical. It discusses the productive capacity of Canada in the 
light of Britain’s needs for war supplies and outlines the adjustments likely to come in industry, 
labour, agriculture, the railways and finance. It shows how the recent United States legislation 
revising the Neutrality Act is likely to affect Canada in regard to arms exports, loans and credit, 
and shipping. The bulletin contains two valuable tables showing Canada’s economic resources 
and the economic position of the leading belligerents and neutrals. 

Further bulletins on South Africa and the War (5 cents) and Wartime Price Control 
in Canada (10 cents) are in preparation. Orders can be taken for copies of the bulletins at 
The Canadian Association for Adult Education, 198 College Street, Toronto. 





FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


Next issue (February) will contain a Survey of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation and its contribution to the War effort. 














